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LATIN AND GREEK. 


OME of the greatest men of medizval and modern times—among 

whom must be classed Shakspeare, Franklin, Lope de Vega, Schil- 
ler, and J. J. Rousseau—did not understand one or both of the above- 
named languages. ‘This is a sufficient evidence that a man may be- 
come the teacher of his nation, and of all nations, without having 
received a classical training. There is a far longer list of names identi- 
fied with eminent genius, men who have exerted a most salutary influ- 
ence on the development and the destinies of mankind, who were equally 
innocent of Latin and Greek—a host of eminent inventors, generals, 
monarchs, navigators, and discoverers; and above all, many eminent 
women. It must, then, be conceded that eminence in the higher walks 
of life may be gained without a training of the mind in classical lan- 
guages and literature. But we go further in our assertions. 

Suppose that the ancient Greeks and Romans—at least all of them who 
would lay claim to a liberal education—had been, during more than one- 
half of their schooling-time, compelled to study the languages of the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, the two nations from whom they derived the 
elements of science and art: what would they have become? Cer- 
tainly not what they were, original thinkers, the representatives of living 
beauty, immortal patriots, the successful beginners of real science, and 
the authors of incomparable models in most of the fine arts. Their 
greatness consisted in their national originality and sublime simplicity, 
which would have been lost by a concentration of their studies and their 
veneration on foreign ideals, and by the absorption of half their time 
by foreign languages and literature. 

We do not express a doubt of the beneficial influence on the youthful 
mind of an acquaintance with all the great qualities of the Greeks and 
Romans. But this influence may be extracted from translations and 
pictures as well as from the study of the originals. The impression 
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will, in this case, be even more lively and satisfactory, because it is not, 
in part, balanced and counteracted by the mental efforts connected with 
deciphering and interpreting the original authors. We know, from a 
long experience, that boys and girls may be rendered enthusiastic bya 
good translation of Homer’s immortal Iliad and Odyssea ; that all their 
noblest passions and instincts are kindled by reading the tragedies of 
Sophocles, or in Thucydides the funeral oration of Pericles on the Athe- 
nians fallen in battle for their country—even though it be in English 
version ; that they are all aglow with a description of the Olympic, Ne- 
mean, and Isthmian games ; that they side with Brutus against Cesar, 
with Cornelia and the Gracchi against the optimates, and with Virginia 
and her father against the decemviri. And all this without knowing a 
word of Latin or Greek! Now if, in all spheres of practical life, econ- 
omy of power is the supreme law, why should in education the round- 
about way be better than the shortest route to the goal? If our youths 
may learn to admire and imitate all that is noble and great in the ancient 
Greeks and Romans by means of our mother-tongue, why should we 
prefer to teach them dead languages for that purpose, with an outlay of 
years upon years of the most precious time and force of youth ? 

But those ancient languages are said to offer to a thorough stu- 
dent mental training that no other study can furnish. We grant that 
the study of foreign languages, carefully compared with the mother- 
tongue, offers such a training ; but it matters little what languages you 
choose for that object, except that dead languages, which we can never 
master to such a degree as to speak and write them correctly and fluently, 
seem to be in this respect less useful than living ones, with which we 
may become so far conversant as to speak and write them well, thereby 
greatly exercising presence of mind, constant attention, ready recollec- 
tion, and a fine taste for the beauties of style. In choosing one or sev- 
eral foreign languages for the purpose of mental training, we shall be 
safest, therefore, if we prefer those having the best and richest literature, 
and which, at the same time, are the idioms of the greatest and most 
wide-spread nations—the German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 

This would seem to be logical and incontrovertible. If the objection 
is made, that the ancient classical languages are of superior usefulness 
because of their being the mothers of so many modern languages, and 
because a great many technical terms are borrowed from them and have 
been naturalized in all living idioms, we simply ask : Cannot those tech- 
nical terms and naturalized ancient words be understood or be made 
intelligible by vocabularies, without the acquisition of the whole of the 
ancient languages? Of course they can, as the experience of every day 
and everybody sufficiently shows. Students of philology and antiquities, 
of general history and ancient geography, cannot do without Latin and 
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Greek ; but there is but one such in a thousand well-educated men. 
Why should the nine hundred and ninety-nine be taken through a te- 
dious course of instruction in dead languages, for which they will, in 
their practical life afterward, have no use—except, perhaps, that they 
may bombard the world with classical quotations, and make innocent 
people believe in their stupendous learning? If this Zasmization of our 
modern youths is not humbug, we should like to know what is humbug. 

We shall, perhaps, disarm a suspicion of our disinterestedness in this 
controversy, if we tell our readers that we have been educated in one 
of the most famous classical schools of Germany, have graduated with 
the highest honors, have studied almost all the classical authors, and 
have been trained to write and speak a Ciceronian Latin. Alas! we sigh 
as often as we think of it. When we awoke in practical life, we could 
make almost no use whatever of our classical learning, and had to spend 
a threefold measure more of time and force to acquire that learning and 
those sciences and arts which we have needed in the struggle of life, than 
they would have cost us in the earlier period of our studies. Full of an 
unquenchable thirst for science and knowledge, we found all the avenues 
to the same obstructed by the want of early training of our faculties for 
them. Certain habits of classical students, contracted in consequence 
of the very nature of exclusive classicism, are obstinately in the way to 
their ready acquisition of natural science, mathematics, and other im- 
portant branches of learning ; even to fluency in writing and speaking 
modern foreign languages. Such bad habits are, an excessive valuation 
of words, phrases, and abstract notions, compared with the things them- 
selves—an inability to observe, to watch, to analyze natural objects, to 
examine and understand the mechanical arts and the contrivances of 
common life, an entire want of administrative skill and circumspection, 
and, worst of all, a ridiculous contempt for, or at least a certain depre- 
ciation of all other professions and their followers. Nay, the more 
thorough and one-sided the study of the Romans and Greeks, the 
worse. History proves abundantly that the classical scholars of the 
middle age, and down almost to modern times, had lost the last rem- 
nant of taste for classical beauty, of appreciation of the great civic virtues 
of the Greeks and Romans, and of the liberal ideas scattered broadcast 
through their writings. It is to these scholastics of the middle ages that 
the world owes the cumulation of papal tyranny, the Inquisition, the 
introduction of the ‘‘Jus Romanum” in all Continental Europe, the 
persecution of witches, and the long neglect of all national literatures. 
What popular prejudices and superstitions have they not defended, what 
hierarchical and secular oppression not justified, what inhumanity not sup- 
ported by classical authorities and scholastic sophistry! No other one- 
sidedness of study could so much have retarded progress and devastated 
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the world as their study of dead languages, which isolated them from 
the people and the people from them. Humanity died out for centuries 
through the study of the Aumaniora, and its revival dates from the resur- 
rection of the national literatures. 

This much of Latin and Greek as a general means of education. It 
is worse than useless, as it not only fails of its object, but takes away the 
most precious part of the most precious time of human life—time which 
ought to be devoted to the requirements of present civilization. Fore- 
most in the rank of the higher branches of learning stands, or ought to 
stand, our mother-tongue and its literature, taught according to the 
philosophy of language, and diligently compared with one or two mod- 
ern languages and their literatures. These, in combination with mathe- 
matics, science of nature, history, geography, and some of the fine arts, 
ought to be the means of developing all the mental faculties, and filling 
the mind with real and useful knowledge. And they so work into each 
other’s hands as to leave no mental power without its due share of ex- 
ercise, and the mind well balanced and harmoniously educated in what 
concerns everybody. Will not this New World of ours set to the nations 
of the Old the glorious example of ceasing to offer the minds of their 
children to the Moloch of dead languages ? 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, AND ITS PRACTICAL 
OPERATION. 


I. 


HE principle which we have tried to establish, and which does not 
admit of serious opposition, is, that the intervention of govern- 

ment is indispensable to secure to every one the means of education. 
Wherever the State has stood aloof, elementary education has been ne- 
glected and ignorance has prevailed. Not a single country can be cited 
in which individuals, either alone or associated together, established 
churches or corporations, have provided a sufficient number of schools. 
But is it enough for the towns and the State to found the necessary 
institutions? Ought not the law to oblige parents to send their children 
to school? The question of compulsory education, already discussed 
in France by many competent writers, especially by M. Victor Cousin 
in his well-known work upon Education in Prussia, has recently been 
forced upon public attention by the bold conclusions of a minister who, 
not content with a merely theoretical approval, has ventured to demand 
the immediate adoption of a measure which would no longer permit 
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any person to suffer his children to grow up in entire ignorance. M. 
Duruy’s proposition has called forth so vehement opposition and so sin- 
cere apprehensions, that we must examine carefully the foundation of 
these objections and this alarm. Before imposing a new obligation 
upon the community three things must be proved : first, that the meas- 
ure is just ; secondly, that it is useful ; lastly, that it is practicable—that 
is, that in its practical working the inconveniences do not outnumber the 
advantages. We will consider compulsory education in this threefold 
aspect. 

Those alone who deny the distinction between good and evil can 
maintain that human freedom is unlimited. As soon as it is granted that 
certain actions are wrong, it must be admitted that no one has a right 
to perform them. A right to do what is contrary to right is incompre- 
hensible. When an action harms only its author, or when it inflicts 
upon others a wrong that it would be more injurious to punish than 
to bear, it is better to tolerate it. When, on the contrary, an action 
wrongs others, when the crime is easily proved and its punishment will 
promote the welfare of the community, it is the right and even the duty 
of society to interpose. He who commits an unjust and injurious act 
comes within the scope of repressive legislation. This is the case with 
a father who withholds from his children that elementary education with- 
out which they cannot become intelligent and virtuous citizens. The 
father, by such a course, fails in the discharge of a natural duty. By 
denying his children the nourishment indispensable to their mental 
growth, he wrongs them as truly as if he refused them the food required 
for their physical development. He wrongs society also, by bringing 
within its pale ignorant men who are predisposed to error, immorality, 
and even to crime, and who, consequently, will be a perpetual source 
of disorder, danger, and expense. There are then in this father’s act 
all the elements which constitute a crime which the law may rightfully 
prevent or punish." 

Most authors who have written of natural right have admitted that it 
is the duty of parents to instruct, no less than to support their children, 
food being as indispensable to the mind as to the body. Quotations 
might easily be multiplied to this effect : we will cite but one, selected 
from the founder of science, the first who attempted to state the precepts 





? The English economist, N. W. Senior, in his Suggestions on Popular Education, sums 
up, in a series of clearly stated propositions, the true principles of this subject: 1st, the ob- 
ject of society is to protect the rights of individuals; 2d, children have the same right to 
social protection as adults; 3d, education is as essential for the child as maintenance; 4th, 
parents are as truly under obligation to instruct their children as to support them ; 5th, so- 
ciety ought to see that the child is taught no less than maintained. 
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of conscience collectively. ‘‘ Children,” says Puffendorf, ‘‘ have a right 
to claim from their parents maintenance ; and by maintenance,” he adds, 
‘must be understood not only what is necessary for the preservation of 
jife, but what is essential to prepare children for society.”* Nearly all 
the writers who have followed Puffendorf have repeated his words, and 
the civil code has sanctioned them in a formal statement. Article 203 
reads as follows : ‘‘ Husbands and wives, by the mere fact of marriage, 
mutually contract the obligation to maintain, provide for, and bring up 
their children.” In the legislator’s mind, ‘‘to bring up” means to edu- 
cate, otherwise the word would be a useless repetition ; and ‘‘ mutually 
contract” means that both are held conjointly, and each in case of the 
failure of the other. Parents owe to their children food for the body 
and the mind. This is the meaning of Article 203. Article 385 of the 
same code proves it conclusively. It expressly enjoins upon the surviv- 
ing parent who receives the income of minors to give them ‘‘an educa- 
tion corresponding with their rank.” Here the penalty inflicted upon 
the parents is easily exacted: it is the forfeiture of the income. We 
need only to add in the same spirit a penal sanction to Article 203 to 
render education practically compulsory. The principle is already found 
in our civil laws ; all that is needed is the announcement of the penalty 
to be inflicted upon him who does not obey the law. Such is the opin- 
ion of the most esteemed commentators upon the code. 

Whenever men of science and philanthropists assemble to discuss 
measures for improving the condition of the masses, they declare the 
urgent necessity of rendering instruction compulsory. Every congress 
that has met upon the continent of late years, has expressed itself de- 
cidedly in favor of this step. Very recently the philanthropic congress 
of Frankfort, after a thorough investigation of the subject, unanimously 
affirmed this principle in the report of Doctor Stubenrauch. ‘‘ The 
power of the father or guardian, and his authority over the child and 
ward,” said the reporter, ‘‘do not allow an abuse of this right, and 
nothing can excuse him from fulfilling the duties which nature enjoins 





1 I once heard an expression which impressed me deeply with the force of this argument. 
In going down to Engadine through Fluela, I met a woman belonging to the village of 
Siiss, where I was going, and walked along with her. I spoke to her about her children, 
and asked if they went to school. ‘ Why, they are all obliged to go,” she answered. “Is 
it not so in your country?” When I told her no, her surprise was great. ‘ How can it 
be,” she said, “ that there are countries in the world where parents can with impunity com- 
mit this crime of not educating their-children ?” In crossing afterward the high valley of 
the Inn, I admired thgse beautiful, flourishing villages in a country covered with snow six 
months of the year, and having a climate like that of the North Cape; but I understood 
how so much prosperity could exist under so harsha sky. Education had wrought there the 
miracle which it works everywhere. 
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upon him. The child, on his part, has claims no less sacred : he has 
a right to an education corresponding with his rank. It is certainly the 
duty of the parent or guardian to provide such education ; but the State 
should also exercise a certain supervision. It should see that parents 
do not disregard their obligations ; it should aid them, and, if need be, 
compel them to do what is needful for the future welfare of their chil- 
dren. As the latter are unable to protect themselves from the improvi- 
dence or avarice of their parents, it is the duty of society to defend them. 
It is not the interest of the children only that is involved, but that of 
society as well, which requires that the source of vice, want, and crime 
should be reached. This source is chiefly ignorance. If, under the 
pretext of regard for parental authority, we tolerate this kind of moral 
homicide, which consists in depriving young minds of the instruction 
needed for their development, we must expect the number of paupers 
and criminals to increase. Thus, as representing the interests of the 
whole community, the State has a right to interpose, to restrain acts 
which threaten public order and security. This intervention is summed 
up in these words : to prevent the abuse of parental authority, and pro- 
tect the rights of minors as well as public interest.” 

The opponents of compulsory education present two objections. 
They affirm that we assail, first, individual liberty, and, secondly, free- 
dom of choice in regard to instruction. Individual liberty! Whose 
liberty is violated? The child’s? This objection has no weight, for 
every day the father compels his son to go to school, and the teacher 
obliges him to learn his lesson. Will you object to this constraint im- 
posed upon the child, and claim for him an inviolable right to igno- 
rance? Is it, then, the coercion of the parents that you oppose? In 
this case you must also condemn the coercion of criminals, and defend 
in them the principle of individual liberty disregarded and violated. 
What ! the law may punish severely him who starves his child’s body, 
but the guilty father who deprives his son’s mind of mental food may 
not even be compelled to fulfil this sacred duty! And society ought to 
allow deluded men to perpetuate within its limits ignorance, crime, 
pauperism, all evils, by depriving part of the rising generation of the 
advantages of education! The State believes that it may, for its own 
safety, oblige young men to leave their homes, their families, their busi- 
hess, to waste in camp-life some of their best years, to yield implicit obe- 
dience to the will of others, and even to shed their blood. It takes 
possession of them, retains them in the service, teaches them the use of 
weapons, and punishes them severely if they escape from this forced 
instruction, The State does all this, but it has no right to oblige a child 
to be educated, to become a useful citizen! It may require this im- 

post of blood, but it would have no right to decree the beneficent con- 
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scription of education and civilization! It is legitimate to insist upon 
military service, but unjust to require education ! 

It is also stated that compulsory education violates freedom of choice 
in instruction. This objection has no valid foundation. The father is 
at liberty to educate his children at home, or to send them to any school 
he may select. The only thing that he may not do, is to fail to have 
them taught at all. Freedom in regard to education can never mean 
liberty to be ignorant. Because the parents are intrusted with the care 
of the child, it does not follow that they are at liberty to starve him to 
death. These objections made in the name of individual liberty and 
freedom in education, appear very suspicious when we find them urged 
chiefly by those who fear liberty and are alarmed at progress, while the 
usual defenders of freedom and the people, who must submit to the 
constraint, demand compulsory education. 

We must, then, either maintain that the father who refuses to educate 
his children does not commit an act for which he is amenable to law— 
that is, we must deny the most indisputable principles of natural and 
even of positive right, or we must admit that society may compel parents 
to fulfil their duties to their children. Now, what society may do in this 
matter it ought to do. Its right is at the same time its duty. It is the 
duty of the State, as of every man, to the best of its ability to maintain 
justice and to protect those who cannot defend themselves. This prin- 
ciple is so generally admitted, that whenever the interest of minors is 
involved society interposes by its judicial representatives, and does not 
permit a father to squander his children’s property. No one objects to 
this intervention, if their pecuniary interests are involved ; but it is 
termed tyrannical if their moral and spiritual welfare is at stake. Whence 
comes this inccnsistency? It is because hitherto men have apparently 
cared more for the preservation of their property than for the develop- 
ment of their intellectual faculties. Yet the greater the superiority of 
the mind over the body, the more suitable and necessary is the interven- 
tion of the State to guard the moral welfare of minofs no less than their 
material interests. 

Objection is made, in the name of the people, to a measure which 
will deprive them of a part of their resources. Many a poor family, it 
is urged, obtains from the children’s labor an essential addition to its 
income. We might reply, first, that a father has no right to expend 
thus the immature strength of his children, and that it shows a very 
imperfect comprehension of the interests of the working-classes to claim 
for them the right of perpetuating the causes of their inferiority. Fur- 
ther, political economy clearly proves that attendance at school cannot 
lessen the income of the laboring classes. A certain amount of labor 
must be accomplished, and a certain sum of money is appropriated to 
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pay for it. If we forbid children of school age to perform it, it must be 
done by older children or adults, who will receive what would otherwise 
have been given to the younger children. In any case the work will be 
done and the pay enjoyed by members of the laboring class. They will 
receive the same amount of money, without diminution. This law, laid 
down by theory, is confirmed by facts. The recent English investigation 
in regard to children’s labor has shown that the legal prohibition, far 
from injuring, has proved advantageous to the occupations to which it 
has been applied. It need, then, excite no surprise if the most intelli- 
gent proprietors and working-men, with one accord, demand for children 
a limitation of the hours of labor and compulsory education. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


XII.—Certain Common Errors. 


HE use of don’t for doesn't, It is really surprising to what an ex- 


tent this error is committed. Educated people, lawyers, clergy- 
men, teachers, editors, writers, and speakers of all grades, may be heard 
saying or found writing, ‘‘ // don’t take much to make a D. D. ;” ‘‘ That 
government, we know, don’t stand for trifles ;” ‘‘ Don’it seem strange ?” 
“* He don’t intend to go.” And yet, no one says, or ever thinks of say- 
ing, ‘‘ // do not take much to make a D. D. ;” ‘‘ He d not intend to 
go ;” ‘* Do tf not seem strange?” Here, does no/, of course, is the form 
used. Doesn’/ should, therefore, be used in its stead. This error, 
though more common, is no better than ‘‘ She aren't,” or ‘‘ We was,” 
or “‘ You was ;” and it should be as carefully avoided. 

The use of dike for as; of against for when or by the time that; of 
except or without for unless ; as in the following examples. ‘‘ You have 
not felt the war /ike we have.” ‘‘ His desire was that it might be ready 
against he came thither.” ‘‘I cannot go excepf or without you go.” 
Against, except, and without are properly prepositions ; and, though fre- 
quently used by old English writers as conjunctions, they are not so used 
now by correct or elegant speakers or writers. As a conjunction, against 
is not given in Worcester at all ; excepf is marked as obsolete ; and 
without is noted as ‘‘not in use unless in conversation.” They cer- 
tainly are not needed as conjunctions ; and their use as such is inelegant, 
if not improper.—As to /ike, its use for as isa mere vulgarism. It has 
no support from any authority, whether ancient or modern. In each of 
the following examples, any writer that knows the proper use of English 
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words would have written as instead of ke. ‘‘ Collective nouns denote 
groups of similar objects, Ze other nouns denote single objects.” ‘‘ My 
poor, patient child! If she would only moan and cry /ke the other 
children do!” ‘‘It looks Zke [as though] a raid was contemplated.” 
Like as was formerly used where now as only is employed ; as in Psalm 
ciii. 13: ‘‘ Zeke as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him.” It is barely possible that the improper use of /ke, in the 
foregoing examples, grew out of the suppression of as from this old 
form ; but, whatever may have been its origin, correct usage forbids the 
employment of /:ke as a conjunction instead of as or as though. 

Using adjectives for adverbs, especially in the comparative degree. 
‘*The possession of some spare change for a rainy day is exceeding 
agreeable.” It is true Shakspeare wrote, ‘‘ She is exceeding wise ;” ‘‘ My 
heart is exceeding heavy,” ete. ; and, in writings higher than Shak- 
speare’s, we read, ‘‘ Rejoice and be exceeding glad ;” ‘‘ The king was 
exceeding sorry,” etc. Even Addison says, ‘‘ The action of the Iliad and 
that of the A©neid were, in themselves, exceeding short.” Still, this use 
of the word, though of long standing and in very good company, is 
neither analogical nor necessary, and should be rejected, as it is by most 
careful writers and speakers of the present day.—The following present 
additional examples of errors of a similar nature. ‘‘ The hints given 
will enable the student to form a /oleradle correct opinion of the use of 
most of these phrases.”—Balch on Lang. ‘‘ Throughout this work, we 
shall spell some words different from what is customary.”—Do. ‘‘ She 
spent mear a year with them.”—Azon. ‘‘A negligent correspondent is 
one who is careless, mislays letters, and forgets whether he has answered 
them or no.”— Whately. ‘‘He strove to shine more than ordinary in 
his talkative way.” —Sveele, Spect., No. 6. ‘* The designation of the per- 
son, our author is more than ordinary obliged to take care of.”—Locke. 
‘‘ When something more striking than ordinary comes to be described.” 
—Campbell, Rhet. Dr. Campbell, in this last sentence, seems to be 
speaking of something that is more striking than it is ordinary. But 
this, if it means any thing, is not what he intended to say. He should 
have said, ‘‘ Something more than ordinarily striking.” ‘‘ Their condi- 
tion was world-wide [ly ?] different from that of the slave.” —J/rs. Stowe's 
Sunny Mem. ‘1 received your letter last Saturday ; but, as I had 
written to you a day or two previous, I deferred replying then.” This 
should be ‘‘a day or two previously,” i. e., a day or two before. 

We add a few examples of adjectives in the comparative degree mis- 
used for adverbs,—examples, for the most part, in which the writers 
would not, in all probability, have erred, had occasion called for their 
use of the positive instead of the comparative form. ‘‘I fear I have en- 
tered deeper [more deeply] into this subject than was necessary.” —Balch. 
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«Tt may be easzer [more easily] suggested in words than conceived in 
imagination.”—Matiison, Asir. ‘‘ The slower it moves, the less will be 
its arc of retrogradation.”—Do, ‘‘ It compelled him to look closer into 
nature.” —Jfiller, Couniry Life. ‘‘ When he had gained my confidence, 
he began to speak plainer.” —/J. Newton. ‘‘It is quite worth our while 
to question the word a little closer.” Trench. ‘‘ These approach nearer 
[more nearly] the style of conversation.” —Campbell, Rhet. ‘‘If he had 
travelled two miles an hour slower [less], he would have been six hours 
longer in completing the distance.”—Davwis’ El. Alg. ‘‘ Adversity is 
easter borne than prosperity forgot.” Compare ‘‘ Adversity is easy borne.” 
In the same way the propriety of all the foregoing errors may be tested, 
if any one has doubts in regard to their impropriety. 

The use of the perfect tense of verbs for the imperfect. The perfect 
tense undoubtedly implies past time ; and very frequently it makes not 
a particle of difference whether the perfect or the imperfect tense be em- 
ployed, provided that the rest of the sentence is so worded as to corre- 
spond. One may say, ‘‘ They said to me as I met them, Have you come 
alone?” or, ‘‘ They said to me as I met them, Did you come alone ?” 
The two tenses may thus seemingly denote the same kind of time ; but, 
in reality, they do not. In the former, the time involved in the ques- 
tion—‘‘ Have you come ?”—impliedly reaches to and takes in, the time 
of asking the question, i. e., it is a past time embraced in a period of 
time yet present ; in the latter, the time involved in the question—‘‘ Did 
you come ?”—is a time impliedly not embraced in the time of asking 
the question, a time wholly past. The dividing line between the present 
and the time of the imperfect may be, so to speak, a mere hair’s-breadth ; 
but it is none the less a dividing line. And it is when this division is 
thus narrowed down that these two tenses may be used, not interchange- 
ably always, as they seem to be in this example, but indiscriminately one 
forthe other. If, however, there are in the sentence or in its surround- 
ings, limiting words or expressions which indicate that the time of the 
predicated act or state is a time considered as wholly past, the perfect 
tense cannot properly be employed ; or, if those limiting words indicate 
that the past time referred to is a time within a period relatively present, 
the imperfect tense cannot with correctness be employed. For example, 
if the above sentence had begun thus, ‘‘ They said to me as I met them, 
When ?” it could have have been completed only—that is, in this 
case—by the use of the imperfect tense,—‘‘ did you come P’ Though 
we may say, ‘‘ When have you seen it?” or ‘‘ When have you been 
there?” etc., we cannot say, ‘‘When have you come ?” because, from 
the natufe of the act, the reference here must be to time wholly past and 
unrelated to the present, while Aave come in itself implies a reference to 
time yet present. The following sentences afford examples of the vio- 
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lation of the foregoing principles. ‘‘ They have deen here four weeks 
yesterday.” ‘This last word, yesterday, throws the time of the predicated 
state back wholly beyond the present, and yet the verb, have deen, neces- 
sarily implies time not wholly past. This may be corrected by saying, 
‘* It was four weeks yesterday since they came,”—which implies nothing 
in regard to where they now are ; or, ‘‘ They have been here four weeks 
and a day,”—which implies that they are still here, or, if not here, that 
they have left during a period which has not yet wholly passed. ‘‘ No 
vessels have come in during yesterday or to-day.” Say, ‘‘ No vessels have 
come in since yesterday morning,” or ‘‘ within the last thirty-six hours ;” 
or else, ‘‘ No vessels came in yesterday, nor have any come in to-day.” 
The first, of course, is the preferable wording. 

The following examples afford instances, on the other hand, of the 
improper use of the imperfect for the perfect. 


“¢ Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 
I never trusted in an arm but thine, 
Nor hoped, but in thy righteousness divine : 
My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child.” —Cowper. 


Since the dear hour implies a period not wholly expired ; the poet should, 
therefore, have written have frusfed and have been instead of srusted and 
were. ‘* It was observed a/ready concerning the connectives, that of all 
the parts of speech they are the most unfriendly to vivacity.”—Campuell, 
Rhet. In the word already, the doctor refers to a time prior to what 
was then present, not prior to some past time ; hence, he should have 
written, ‘‘It Aas deen observed already,” etc. If, instead of the word 
already, he had written, ‘‘in the preceding chapter,” or ‘‘ in a previous 
section,” or something equivalent, there would be no reason for writing 
has been. Was, in that case, would be jroper. 

A needless use of “he. There is, in this last example from Dr. Camp- 
bell, another very common error, namely, an unnecessary and improper 
use of the definite article. ‘‘It was already observed concerning “he 
connectives, that of all the parts of speech they are the most unfriendly 
to vivacity.” So, also, in the passage to which this refers: ‘‘ Of all the 
parts of speech, é4e conjunctions are the most unfriendly to vivacity ; 
and, next to them, /he relative pronouns, as partaking of the nature of 
conjunction.” And, on the page following the first of these extracts, he 
says, ‘‘ Zhe relatives, as was hinted before, partake of the nature of 
conjunction, both as they are “ke instruments of linking éhe members of 
sentences together, and as they have no independent signification of their 
own.” (In the last two sentences, either the word conjunction should be 
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conjunctions, or else the phrase of the nature of conjunction should be of a 
conjunctive nature.) In all these sentences, he, where we have italicised 
it, is improperly employed. By ‘‘the connectives,” ‘‘the conjunc- 
tions,” ‘‘the relative pronouns,” ‘‘the relatives,” the author means 
conjunctions and relatives generally, not some particular ones. The 
article, therefore, is redundant. To make this plain, compare with the 
second of these extracts the following sentence : ‘‘ Of all the varieties of 
animals, /ke horses are the most valuable to man ; and next to them /4e 
mules, as partaking of the nature of horse.” This redundant use of the 
definite article is by no means uncommon. ‘‘ Zhe possessive pronouns 
do not always denote possession merely ;” ‘‘ Zhe numeral adjectives are 
the adjectives used for counting ;” ‘‘ Zke compound personal pronouns 
are used only in the nominative and the objective case.” The first she 
in each of these instances implies, and leads one to expect, a subse- 
quent specification of certain things of the kind referred to ; as, ‘‘ The 
possessive pronouns Ais and z/s may or may not be followed by the nouns 
they limit ;” ‘*‘ The numeral adjectives above ove require or imply a plu- 
ral noun ;” ‘‘The compound personal pronouns Aimself, itself, and 
themselves, seem to have been formed on the principle of apposition.” 
But no specification being made or implied, the definitive is redundant, 
and, of course, should not be used. 

‘The gilded and she hollow pretext is pompously placed in front.” 
This presents a different case from the foregoing, but one in which. the 
article before Ao//ow is no less redundant than in those examples. Its 
repetition implies two pretexts, one gilded and the other hollow. But 
the verb that follows, shows that but one pretext is meant. Hence, 
itshould be, ‘‘ The gilded and hollow pretext.” When, however, the 
two or more adjectives that are used to describe an object or set of ob- 
jects are not connected by and, an aiticle (a as well as /he) may precede 
each adjective, without making the noun denote more than one object 
or set of objects. Thus, while Herbert Spencer errs in saying, ‘‘ Of 
all antagonisms of belief, /he oldest, ‘he widest, “he most profound, anp 
the most important zs ¢hat between Religion and Science” (First Prin.) ; 
he might have said correctly, ‘‘ Of all antagonisms of belief, she oldest, 
the widest, ¢he most profound, /he most important, 7s /ha/ between Reli- 
gion and Science.” This implies but one antagonism as truly as if he 
had said, ‘‘ Of all antagonisms of belief, the oldest, widest, most pro- 
found, and most important, is that,” etc. Mrs. Steele’s familiar line, 


“ Give me a calm, a thankful heart,” 


presents a fine illustration of this. Without an and connecting ca/m and 
thankful, preceded though each is by an article, but one heart is meant. 
But insert and and at the same time retain the second a, and the language 
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necessarily speaks of two hearts. In the following sentences from Dis. 
raeli’s Curiosities of Literature, it will be seen that he is repeatedly te. 
dundant. ‘‘ Modern literature occupies a space which appears as im. 
mensity compared with the narrow and /ke imperfect limits of the 
ancients.” ‘‘ Modern literature may, perhaps, still be discriminated 
from éhe ancient, by a term it began to be called by at the beginning of 
the Reformation, shat of [query, what of ?] ‘The New Learning.’ With- 
out supplanting /ke ancient [say, ancient literature, or the literature of 
the ancients], ze modern [say, modern literature] must grow up with 
it.” ‘* The predisposition for the various but neglected literature, and 
the curious but she scattered knowledge, of the moderns, prevailed in 
Europe, when Boyle took his pen to give the thing a name.” 

Using “he for a, or something equivalent. An example of this we 
have in the sentence, ‘‘ Providence is /he semi-capital of Rhode Island.” 
This implies that Rhode Island has but one capital, and that onlya 
semi-capital. And what makes the matter worse, is the fact that we are 
told in the next breath that Newport, too, is ‘‘ “he semi-capital of the 
State,” as though Newport and Providence were one and the same! 
(See Cornell’s Int. Geog.) Of course, it should be, ‘‘ Providence isa 
semi-capital [or one of the semi-capitals] of Rhode Island.” The reader 
is then prepared for the statement that ‘‘ Newport is the o/her semi-capital 
of the State.” Similar to this is the use of “ke in the sentence, ‘‘ Zhe 
verb is a word which affirms or declares.” This is given as a geneml 
description of one of the parts of speech. It should be either ‘‘A verb 
is a word,” etc., or else, ‘‘ Verbs are words that affirm or declare.” In 
speaking with reference to some particular sentence, it would be proper 
to say, ‘‘ Zhe verb [i. e., in that sentence] is “Ae word which affirms.” 
This, however, is not the reference in this foregoing or in any other 
definition. 

Apparently, there is no end to the list that might be made of the mis- 
uses of the two little words @ (or am) and ¢he. But we will instance no 
more now. We intended, when we began, to speak of two or three 
other errors of a different nature ; but we have already exceeded our 
limits. 


——_— + ____ 


THE TEACHER’S RELATION TO THE CHANGES AND 
IRREGULARITIES OF LANGUAGE. 


IVERSITY of language is an obstacle to intercourse between dif- 
ferent nations and races, that the wisest have not been able to 
remove. The elaborate attempts of the learned and ingenious Bishop 
Wilkins and others to form a philosophical and general language, proved 
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to be utter failures. The proposition of modern phonographers to re- 
duce all the sounds of different languages to a single system, and to ex- 
press each elementary sound by a single character, however full of pro- 
mise it may be theoretically, has hitherto produced no practical results. 
In fact, the intrinsic difficulties that are developed by a thorough ex- 
amination of the subject, are such as may well discourage the boldest 
and most confident theorist. 

The modern European languages, or those of the Indo-European 
group, are mostly included in the three following classes, namely : Ist, 
the Gothic, including the German, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Hol- 
landish, and the ruling element of the English ; 2d, the Latin, including 
the Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Wallachian, and a large part 
of the English ; 3d, the Greek, including the Romaic, Russian, and 
many scientific terms in the other languages. 

Every living language is undergoing a constant, and, many of them, a 
rapid change. The change in the spoken language is far greater and 
more capricious than in the written language, and these changes are 
mostly divergent, tending to irregularity, and to separate still more each 
language from the others. Some of the changes, in the written language 
especially, are concurrent, tending to regularity, and to uniformity with 
the others, Now, in view of the facts of the case, what is our duty as 
teachers? Shall we accelerate these divergent changes in the English by 
teaching, and especially by dri/ing every novelty that fancy may suggest 
or fashion dictate? Shall we not rather carefully examine every innova- 
tion in language, whether in the spelling, pronunciation, or meaning 
of words, or in the form or structure of phrases or sentences, and see 
that it will not produce a mischievous irregularity before we expend our 
energies in inculcating it? 

Who has fully realized the evil of softening the ¢ and g before e 
and 7 in the Latin group of languages, and the effect it produced 
in separating them from the languages of the Greek and Gothic 
groups ? 

Who has begun to estimate the folly and absurdity of the change by the 
English of the sound of the vowels 4, é, and i, from their original sound 
of i, 6, and i, which they still retain in the other European languages ? 
Who would have supposed that teachers, for hundreds of years, would 
persist in inculcating those changes, until they are now nearly or quite 
ineradicable ? The only hope we have of undoing, or even staying the 
evil, is the increasing intercourse with the people of the continent by 
those speaking the English language, the want by Americans of the 
prejudice and pertinacity of the English in this matter, and the belief 


that teachers may be disposed to take a broad and philosophical view of 
the whole subject. 
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We are required to say stringer, dinger, chamber, etc. : our fathers 
said stringer, dinger, and chiimber. We are expected to say obliged : 
our parents said obliged. The English orator will talk to you of bron- 
chitis ; and if you should happen to say bronchitis, you will, in his esti- 
mation, be in rebellion against the highest literary authority. 

Some one may say, why should teachers trouble themselves about 
these matters? Why not teach things as we find them, and ask no 
questions? Parrots may; but live teachers will find, if they have not 
already, that they must meet and grapple with the difficulties of this sub- 
ject. The correct teaching of foreign geographical names introduces 
us at once to the mode of representing elementary sounds in those lan- 
guages. And as some of the letters, as we have seen, represent differ- 
ent sounds from what they do in English, we must make ourselves 
familiar with that difference or be liable to constant error. To those 
who travel or have intercourse with travellers, some knowledge of for- 
eign languages, especially names, is indispensable. The best mode of 
teaching the English language, which is by analyzing the words and 
teaching the meaning of the roots, prefixes, and suffixes, separately and 
combined, naturally leads the inquiring mind to desire and obtain a 
knowledge, more or less perfect according to circumstances, of those 
languages from which the roots are derived. The study of comparative 
philology, by pointing out the resemblances of similar languages, by 
showing the identity of words in each that at first view appeared to be 
quite different, and by developing the law of change in each, has done 
much toward breaking down the barrier that separates them, and has 
made it possible to introduce changes and reforms that will tend to unify 
and harmonize them. 

If we are to have a language that shall be much more extensive and 
general than any of those now existing, it will probably be formed 
by reducing the leading European languages to some general system, 
and fusing them, as it were, sufficiently to consolidate them, without al- 
together destroying their peculiar characteristics. Of what materials is 
the English language, as it now exists, composed, but the same as por- 
tions of the Celtic, Latin, Saxon, Danish, Norman, French, Hollandish, 
German, Greek, with contributions from nearly every other language? 
And yet, no nobler language has ever existed. It is true it is not so 
regular and uniform as the languages of some secluded nations with 
comparatively limited ideas, but what it lacks in uniformity it more than 
makes up in copiousness, variety, strength, and flexibility. 

No other living language is so well adapted to express every variety 
and shade of thought, or to express it so forcibly. And were it not that 
the printing-press has superseded the orator, we should find that our 
language, from the extent and richness of its thoughts and expressions, 
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from the intensity and decision of its emphasis and accent, and from 
the variety and delicacy of its tones and inflections, is, for moving the 
feelings of the masses, not inferior to that of either Greece or Rome. 

If the English language, derived from languages of each of the prin- 
cipal European groups, or rather coeval with them and derived from the 
same original sources, is an eminently practical one, would the more 
general consolidation of the material composing the same groups be 
impracticable? All the European languages are constantly receiving 
new words to express new ideas and new shades of thought ; and it 
would take but little study of comparative philology to secure the selec- 
tion of these words from cognate languages. If comparative philology 
were generally studied by the European nations, we should, in a very 
short time, find their languages so interlacing each other that a person, 
in obtaining a good knowledge of his own language, would acquire a 
very good introduction to each of the others. And the larger the num- 
ber of words that shall be common to the different languages, the 
stronger will be their tendency to consolidation. 

If we could get over the difficulty caused by softening the ¢ and g be- 
fore e and 7 in the Latin group, and by changing the sound of a, e, and 
iin the English language, the resemblance of words in the different 
European tongues would be much more evident, and their adoption by 
one language from another, without irregularity in spelling or pronun- 
ciation, would be much facilitated. Can we not, as teachers, do some- 
thing toward removing this difficulty? We can at least exert our influ- 
ence in the right direction. 

But let us look at some of the difficulties that our primary teachers 
have to contend with in teaching language. What shall we do with the 
silent letters that frequently occur ? 

The phonographer will unhesitatingly tell you to ‘‘ spell as you pro- 
nounce, and pronounce as you spell.” In spelling words like knzfe and 
know, don’t trouble yourself with the letter A—omit it altogether. Yet 
some are willing to remember that 4nife and the French word canif 
are synonymous, and that know and the Greek word yryvicxw are from 
the same root. In the Latin mosco the guttural does not appear, but it 
does in its compounds, such as cognosco ; and we retain it in cognition. 
In words like condign, sign, design, etc., we do not pronounce the g, 
although we do in dignity, signature, and designation. By omitting to 
write the g where it is not sounded, should we gain more in spelling 
than we should lose in the regularity and meaning of the words by cut- 
ting them off from their fellows? 

And here you must bear in mind that the form of words is much 
more readily grasped and retained by the eye than by the ear. If you 
wish to test the powers of your ear, just write down, in any characters 
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you please, phonetic or otherwise, the speech of a foreigner in a lan- 
guage that you are not previously acquainted with, and then try to repro- 
duce those sounds, and you will probably laugh at the absurdity of the 
result. I think it would be quite instructive for any one to set a pho- 
nographer on each side of such a speaker, and then, after they had re- 
ported his speech, to compare carefully their manuscripts. 

Silent letters are generally caused by abbreviating, or otherwise chang- 
ing the pronunciation of words. In some cases a syllable is dropped 
in pronunciation, and its consonant retained in writing. 

At the present time we do not sound a pure guttural, or one that is 
not a palatal, at the end of a word ; and as a dozen or twenty words 
have come down to us ending in ough, which, in former times, was uni- 
formly pronounced with a pure guttural sound, orthoépists, in their de- 
sire to recognize every novelty and variety, have authorized some seven 
different ways of pronouncing the syllable—three with the pure guttural 
wholly omitted, and four with the sound of &, £ or p substituted for it, 
as in dough, through, and slough; in hough, cough, tough, and hic- 
cough. Now, if any one who can speak the pure guttural well will 
restore it to each of the above words, he will obtain entire uniformity 
(except the slight modification of the vowel sound), and his pronuncia- 
tion will satisfy the most fastidious in the most highly cultivated society. 
Where a dental follows it, the guttural remains unchanged ; as in oughi, 
bought, fought, etc. 

The above-mentioned dozen or twenty words have been the subject 

‘or occasion of more ridicule than all the rest of the language taken to- 
gether. Some have pointed to them as evidence that the English lan- 
guage is so irregular that it cannot be reduced to rule or system ; others 
have used them to demonstrate the necessity of giving up entirely our 
present mode of spelling, and adopting new phonetic characters—assum- 
ing, with a verdancy quite amusing, that if you once spell as you pro- 
nounce, the written word will prevent hereafter any change in the spoken 
word, while the records of the past show that letters which are silent 
now, whether guttural or not, originally a// had their proper sound. If 
the written language of the past, however much it may have influenced 
and restrained the spoken language, could not prevent its change, what 
guaranty have we that written forms now will prevent future change ? 

Let the enthusiastic caviller induce the people, in pronouncing these 
words, to return to their original and uniform standard, and we will be- 
lieve that he can do something toward preventing the deviation in the 
future of the spoken from the written standard. 

Dr. Kraitsir truly said that silent letters and irregular forms are the 
bones of a language, showing its frame-work, its past history, and its re- 
lations to other tongues. 
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The irregular modifications of words, especially verbs, are frequently 
over-taught. William Cobbett would not admit that we have more than 
about one-half as many irregular verbs as some of our late grammarians 
have succeeded in collecting. Many of these irregularities our children 
would never hear of if teachers did not inculcate them. Some of these 
verbs would become regular if let alone; as wrought has become 
worked. Others are brought back to irregularity by the teacher’s drill ; 
as shaked to shook, and showed to shown. In Ps. cix. 25, we read, ‘‘ When 
they looked upon me they shaked their heads,” and in Prov. xxvi. 26, 
we read, ‘‘ His wickedness shall be shewed before the whole congrega- 
tion.” And these expressions were considered good language, by the 
most competent judges, two hundred and fifty years ago. As an exam- 
ple of the effect of fashion and caprice upon pronunciation, we may 
cite the word wound, that was pronounced wéund for years, contrary to 
all reason and analogy, and in spite of the efforts of many of our most 
sensible men to keep it to its proper sound. 

The spirit of the age is favorable to improvement and reform. The 
nations are in a state of unrest. Their people are desirous of knowl- 
edge, and jealous of their rights. Changes are taking place in science, 
art, education, and government, that were not dreamed of a few years 
since. Whether these changes will be productive of good or of evil 
depends very much upon the watchful exertions of the active, the wise, 
and the good. 

I feel that the future history of our language will depend much upon, 
the interest felt in the subject by teachers, and the course they may 
think proper to pursue. They should see that our vernacular shall be 
the vehicle of pure thought and of a high morality ; that the youthful 
mind shall be made familiar with whatever is most useful, beautiful, 
and ennobling, and with the happiest forms of language for expressing 
such ideas. Intelligent effort is likewise needed so to direct and 
modify the changes that will inevitably take place in both the spoken 
and the written language, that they may tend to regularity and to con- 
formity with the other languages of the civilized world. 


=> ¢ <= - — 


THE question of compulsory education is settled so far as nature is 
concerned. Her bill on that question was framed and passed long ago. 
But, like all compulsory legislation, that of nature is harsh and wasteful 
in its operation. Ignorance is visited as sharply as wilful disobedience 
—incapacity meets with the same punishment as crime. Nature's dis- 
cipline is not even a word and a blow, and the blow first, but the blow 
without the word. It is left to you to find out why your ears are boxed. 





MY BOYS. 


“ Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed, 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given.” 
GotpsMITH. 


ALWAYS call them my boys. I love them all as if they were my 

own sons. It seems to me that all dominies should be single men, 

that not having any children of their own, they may learn better to love 
other people’s. 

I have had a great many boys under my charge at the different schools 
in which I have held situations. Many highly respectable middle-aged 
gentlemen, some of them six feet high, and with long, fierce beards, 
were my boys once, though they wouldn’t know me in the street now, 
nor, probably, even remember my name. But I was a great man once 
in their little world. They called me perhaps by a nickname, not a very 
complimentary one. They noticed with much interest when I got a 
new coat. They obeyed my orders without question. You have all 
heard of Mr. Goldleaf, partner in the rich banking firm of Goldleaf 
and Sons. You have seen his benevolent countenance ornamented with 
spectacles and high collars on the platform of Exeter Hall ; you have 
heard the cheers which followed the announcement of his munificent 
subscription to the funds of the Indigent Organ-grinders’ Society. Well, 
I remember Johnny Goldleaf thinking himself highly honored because 
I asked him to run back to the school-room for my hat ; but my readers 
may suppose that I couldn’t ask him to do so now. TZempora mutantur. 
Then there’s Mr. Newlight, whose congregation have found it necessary 
to build such a large church for him. I remember giving him a most 
satisfactory caning for—well, never mind. He is not the first good 
man who has been a naughty boy. And the other day, as I was taking 
my afternoon walk, I found myself seized from behind by a huge in- 
dividual in nautical costume, who wrung my hand with a grip that left 
it tingling for five minutes, and bluntly intimated that he recognized 
me as his old master. 

‘*T'm not afraid of you now, sir,” said the honest sailor, with a great 
guffaw. ‘‘Lord! what a plague I used to be to you!” He was right 
there. 

But those whom at present I consider myself entitled to call ‘‘ my 
boys,” are the members of a certain class, in a certain school in a cer- 
tain city, the name of which it neither pleases me to tell nor concerns 
my reader to know.’ Enough that it isa renowned city, which is cele- 
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brated for learning, and boasts of many dominies, some of them wise, 
some of them foolish. 

I have now held my situation in this school for many years—so many, 
that all the other years of my life seem but a dream. For my life 
has grown into this school, and has woven itself like ivy round its old 
buildings and familiar customs. It is a good school, partly a public 
and partly a private institution, uniting many of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of both. The school is divided into six classes, one of which 
it is my duty to conduct through the mysteries of Latin, Greek, and 
English to the gates of the university. Once in every six years I part 
there from the companions of my march, and return hopefully to begin 
with a fresh band of awed urchins that journey through the valley of 
the shadow of learning, to which musa, muse is the portal. Not alto- 
gether unprepared do these little ones tremblingly approach to join my 
caravan. Some childish rags cover the nakedness of their ignorance. 
They have mastered the spelling of cafand dog ; they have toiled through 
and trustingly acquiesced in the scientific lessons of their Course of 
Reading ; they have learned and forgotten the long names of the 
mountains of Asia. So off we start, thus lightly burdened, on our 
long journey over the desert ; and soon the mules and asses begin to 
stumble and lag behind the quicker-paced dromedaries, while I, with 
shouts and entreaties, and sometimes with threats and prods, do my 
best to keep them together, and to guard them from the perils of the 
wilderness. 

These boys, whose lord and master I am for some hours every day, 
grow to be very dear and familiar to me. They seem like a part of my- 
self, and when they leave me for business or for the care of some 
worthier dominie, I feel a pang at parting with them. For while some 
men see in a class of boys only a restless row of heads, or a bespattered 
line of trousers and knickerbockers, I see little human hearts to be 
moulded for good or evil, and rejoice that such precious workmanship 
is committed to me—rejoice tremblingly, lest I labor not well. 

I love to watch them at their sports, to fancy myself one of them, to 
study their characters, to wonder what will be their future, what my in- 
fluence on them will be, whether they will grow up good or evil, happy 
or miserable. Shall I introduce you, reader, to one or two of my 
favorites ? 

John White is one of the boys who will do my tuition most credit. 
Clever, diligent, and honorable, he is sure as a man to command respect 
and esteem. His disposition, as you may see by his face, is gentle and 
kind. In his character, though, there is a shade of what is half selfish- 
ness and half refinement, which leads him to shrink from the society of 
his companions, and makes me fear that he will not be a useful man. 
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His father is a rich man, who will most likely send him to Oxford, 
where he is sure to become a fellow of some college ; and if the Pusey- 
ite party be still extant there, I think—I don’t know why—but I think 
he will join it. I never have to speak an angry word to him, but I am 
sorry to say the other boys don’t like him. He is too quiet and reserved 
to sympathize with their noisy joys and sorrows. 

Sauntering by White’s side (and I wish both of them would playa 
little more with the others), is Tommy Grey, his rival this year for the 
highest place in the class. Tommy is a good fellow, but he is being 
spoiled by too much learning. His mother is an awful woman, with 
spectacles and theories of education, who being deprived of opportunites 
of displaying her own talents, is resolved that she will shine in the re- 
flected light of her son. So, though Tommy’s intellect is not of the 
highest order, he is crammed to an extent perfectly alarming. Every 
day, as soon as that unfortunate youth returns from school, I have rea- 
son to believe that he is seized and imprisoned in a back parlor, where 
he not only is obliged to get up his school lessons to his mother’s satis- 
faction, but has his flabby brain distended with a most useless mass of 
useful knowledge. None of the sweets of school-boy life are for poor 
Tommy. No exercise to strengthen those long skinny legs of his, and 
open that narrow chest. No thoughtless mirth to brighten up those 
dull eyes, that blink at me so sorrowfully and anxiously when I ask him 
a question. No excitement, except that of hiding from one of those 
bullies whose natural prey he is, and who fasten on him like vultures. 
Nothing but weary lessons, and his mother, who must be nearly as bad. 
She is truly an awful woman that Mrs. Grey, and I should not mind 
telling her so. Twice a week, on the days when the school is open to 
visits from the public, does she come and sit in my class-room for two 
hours at a time, looking severely at the boys and critically at me. She 
waylays me when the class is over. She explains to me her theories of 
education. She is constantly propounding the original doctrine that 
knowledge is a good thing. She lectures Tommy on the evils of idle- 
ness, which the poor boy knows only by name. She amuses herself in 
holiday time by setting him exercises. I believe he is fond of her, and 
I dare say she loves him, and means all this for his benefit ; but I do 
think she is doing him a great deal of harm. She may succeed in 
making him a very learned and a very stupid man. It is more likely, 
however, that his health will break down under the process, and that his 
head will, by evident tokens, refuse to hold any more. I hope so, for 
Tommy is a good fellow, harmless as a dove, if not exactly as wise as 
a serpent or strong as a lion. 

Charley Bernard is a different kind of boy. There he is, at the head 
of that band of boys who are furiously bent on driving that ball through 
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the ranks of their no less eager opponents. His sturdy limbs, his good- 
natured face, his bright, ready eyes, and his lips clenched in earnest 
purpose to win the game, tell you at a glance why he is always chosen 
as the leader on his side. But in a few minutes he will be showing in 
the school-room the same qualities as distinguish him in the playground. 
You will see him with his fingers run through his shaggy hair as if to 
collect his thoughts, and his eyes fixed alternately on his book and on 
my face. He is always awake and ready ; except when he does take a 
fit of naughtiness, when he starts off into the boldest and wildest kinds 
of school-boy naughtiness, and does not allow himself to be yoked and 
harnessed into diligence again, till he has had a sound thrashing. It 
does one good to see him either playing or working, he is so earnest 
about whatever he does. I am sure Mr. Carlyle would have a high 
opinion of him. I can see that his companions have. And depend on 
it, if he lives, he will make a mark in the world, like every other man 
who sets himself to do with all his might whatsoever his hand findeth 
to do. 

I wish Bernard could lend some of his strength of purpose to Harry 
Anderson. Such a light-hearted, thoughtless, idle fellow as Harry never 
was known, and yet everybody likes him, even I, grim old dominie as I 
am. My love for him has to manifest itself in a peculiar form. Nearly 
every day I have to call him from the foot of the class, and hurt his hand 
with an instrument kept for the purpose, and threaten him sternly with 
severer punishment. And every day, when this ceremony is over, he 
looks up into my face penitently and even gratefully, and seems to make 
a mute promise that he will learn his lessons for the future. And I 
have no doubt he really means it, though next time they are no better 
learned, and the same performance has to be gone through dé capo, till 
I begin to doubt whether Harry’s school fees are not received by us un- 
der false pretences, inasmuch as an able-bodied porter who would con- 
tract for a certain quantity of flogging daily, would come cheaper and 
be just as efficient. He has got quite used to flogging ; it seems to 
agree with him. He takes it all as a matter of course ; and though his 
blue eyes sometimes fill with tears, he is laughing again next moment. 
I know a punishment, however, which has more terror for him, though 
I doubt if any terror would be sufficient to make Harry learn his lessons. 
It is to keep him in at the play-hour. Hitherto I have not done this 
often, becduse I have not the heart to bottle up so much happiness.. 
But I must really steel my heart and knit my brows toward good-natured, ' 
thoughtless Master Harry, or he will grow up hopelessly ignorant and 
idle. 

Another of my favorites who does not seem likely to do me much 
credit is Corsack. He is a colonial boy, and a half-caste. His father 
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has sent him here for a year or two to be hall-marked with the stamp of 
an English education; but he might as well have stayed at home. 
Poor fellow, he is very stupid. It is quite a sight to watch the patient 
. Tesignation with which he allows himself to be taken down by boys not 
half his size, and then to see him sitting in state at the bottom of his 
class, with such an edifying look of stolid gravity on his copper-colored 
face that sometimes the whole class begin to titter. I am afraid they 
tease him ; but he is very good-natured, though at times he can get into 
a passion, and then it 7sa passion. He is of course sensitive about his 
color ; but I gave the other boys a hint about this, and I hope nearly 
all of them have too much good taste to allude to it. But they couldn't 
help nicknaming him ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans ;” and certainly his 
grave, stupid face reminds one a little of a Red Indian. Lately we were 
reading ‘‘ Othello,” and in order to avoid odious comparisons, I sent 
Corsack out of the room fora glass of water so often that my constant 
thirst became a general object of remark. He seldom can say his les- 
sons ; but then he makes such tremendous efforts to do so, that one 
hasn’t the heart to punish him. After all, Corsack, you are an honest 
fellow, and your father is a rich man. So you may sit peacefully at the 
foot of your class, and ruminate on the few scraps of knowledge which 
I can manage from time to time to supply you with. And in a year 
you will go home to your father’s plantation, and in time, I hope, marry 
a wife who will have brains enough to make up for your deficiency. 
And I have no doubt you will pass through life peacefully and sleepily 
and harmlessly, your slow, dull mind neutralized by your honest, good- 
natured heart. 

We have all read in the story-books of the frank, merry boy who never 
tells a lie, gives away every thing that belongs to him, sticks to his 
friends through thick and thin, almost likes to get punished, and has 
his liking frequently gratified. ‘This character, more or less modified, 
is commoner among boys than the critical readers of these story-books 
suppose. Many dominies don’t appreciate him at all, but I have always 
cherished such a sympathy with the joys and sorrows of boyhood, that 
he is rather a favorite of mine. I have him in my class just now ; his 
name is Harold Douglas. A curly-haired, brown-faced, bright-eyed fel- 
low he is, always laughing. When he gets a thrashing—which is often 
—he comes up laughing ; and though for a moment after the infliction 
he may look a little sobered as he clenches his hands inside his trouser- 
pockets to deaden the pain, as soon as he catches the eye of one of his 
cronies his face breaks into a smile, and when I next look at him he is 
grinning more merrily than ever. He never looks grave except when 
he is asked a question, and then he stands up, and stretching out his 
arm like a pump-handle, with his eyes bent on the floor, gives himself 
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up to profound reflection, the result of which generally is a sensible 
answer. He is diligent enough at his lessons, and would keep a good 
place in his class if he were not so constantly taken up by a friendly in- 
terest in other people’s affairs. For, if he is examining Wilson’s knife, 
or admiring the caricature which Harris is drawing of me, or telegraph- 
ing across the room to Campion a laughing condolence with him on 
the occasion of his being detected in some mischief, and forthwith re- 
warded with summary punishment,—it is not to be expected that he can 
always know what was the last sentence read, or the exact tense of fos- 
sum, potut, posse, which we have just been going over. And thus Harold 
goes up and down in his class, and sometimes wins praise, and some- 
times pa/mies. But it is always a pleasure to me to be his master, be- 
cause I know that I will never have to punish him for meanness, cruelty, 
or deceit, and because his happy, healthy face, and his clear, boyish 
voice, are like sunshine and sweet music to my heart. 

Then comes Billy Thompson, the last but not the least of my favor- 
ites. He is an ungainly, vulgar-looking boy, whom not many people 
would see any thing lovable in ; but I love him because I know him, 
and because I have done him good. When he first came to my class 
he was idle and cowardly ; the other boys laughed at him as a muff, 
and I set him down as a hopeless case, judging hastily, as I fear I am 
prone to do. But I soon discovered the spring by which to move him. 
He had been brought up by stern, Puritan parents in the ways of their 
religion, and already, strange as it may seem to some, this slow, awk- 
ward boy—a boy in size and intellect, though almost a man in years— 
had learned dimly and imperfectly to love God and goodness. And 
when I showed him how God wishes us to be brave and wise as well as 
pure and kind, he thanked me sincerely, and in his slow, stupid way, 
set about trying to master his lessons, and to conquer the timidity which 
made him shrink from the amusements of the other boys. It was a 
hard task, but not too hard for the motive which was urging him ; and 
so for the last year I have had the great joy of seeing him steadily over- 
coming his faults, acquiring industrious habits, winning more and more 
the respect and friendship of the best of his class-fellows. Strange, 
this stupid fellow is the only one of my boys who is so intimately my 
friend that we know and confess to each other that we are servants of 
one Master, soldiers in one battle. He has told me his troubles and 
difficulties and hopes, and I have told him mine. Could pupil and 
teacher be united by a closer bond ? 

These are some of my favorite boys. I hope I never show partiality 
to them, but in my heart of hearts I know that I love some of my pupils 
more than others. And some I not only love, but respect. I can well 


understand the feeling which prompted a certain greatand good dominie 
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to say of one of his pupils, ‘‘ I could stand before that boy hat in hand.” 
I too have had boys to whom I could pay honor and reverence, know- 
ing how much purer and kinder they were, and how much wiser they 
would be than I am. 

Yes, I often feel myself humble and base-minded in the light of the 
pure and generous thoughts of boyhood. I know that my Father has 
prepared for me a blessed home, through the gates of which I trust one 
day to enter into everlasting rest, and there to dwell by the river of the 
water of life, and beneath the shade of the tree of life, whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations of earth ; but I believe that many of 
those boys whom I have taught, and scolded, and flogged, shall press 
in before me through these golden gates, and shall stand nearer the right 
hand of Him that sitteth on the thone, their garments shining eternally 
with the unspeakable glory of righteousness, and on their fair brows, in 
letters of living fire— 

‘* BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART, FOR THEY SHALL SEE Gop.” 


Tuinkinc is learnt by thinking ; and it is my strongest conviction, 
as it is my daily experience, that boys can and do learn to think— 
learn all the varied operations of the mind we sum up in that word— 
by the study of science. A more vigorous school of thought, and a 
habit of mind less inclined to the faults of dogmatism on the one 
side, and deference to authority on the other, with more reverence for 
truth, and more confidence in knowledge, is the natural product of 
scientific instruction. 

All science is based, some one has said, on the fact that we have 
great curiosity and very weak eyes; and science gives men a mar- 
vellous extension of the power and range of the acuteness of those 
eyes. ‘‘ Eyes and no Eyes” is the title of an old story ; and it scarcely 
seems too strong a way of marking the difference between the powers 
of perception of a cultivated naturalist and those of the ordinary gen- 
tleman ignorant of every thing in nature. To the one, the stars of 
heaven and the stones on earth, the forms of the hills and the flowers 
in the hedges, are a constant source of that great and peculiar pleasure 
derived from intelligence. And day by day do I see how boys increase 
their range of sight; and that not only of the things we teach them to 
see, but they outrin us, and discover for themselves. And the power 
once gained can never be lost.—J. M. Witson, Nat. Sct. Master at 
Rugby. 
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Mentat DicEstron. 


ALSE words are like the Australian’s boomerang—they come back 

to wound the unskilful hand that throws them. Popular, literary, 

and even scientific language abounds with those dangerous weapons. 

They are flung about as freely as shuttlecocks. We hope to stop the 
flight of a few of them. 

Mental science is especially infested with these fallacies. The neces- 
sity of figurative language in conveying knowledge of spiritual phenom- 
ena naturally breeds them here. The dull vision of the doctors them- 
selves, who really see more of the figure than of the fact, also conspires 
to this end. So also do the scantiness and conffsion of the terms of the 
science—terms of which the very structure is itself a figure. And still 
another cause is the use of picturesque language, by the acutest and 
most tactful teachers, as a means of waking in the young a psychologic 
interest, however crude and awkward in its early shape and movement. 

Still, however necessary the evil, it is mainly an evil ; at least it is such 
in many instances : but it may be softened, if not removed. 

The phrase which first recurs, in surveying this field, is Mental Diges- 
tion ;—a phrase flourishing in the compositions of didactic seniors and 
the addresses of the Teachers’ Convention ; a phrase that fills the peda- 
gogic mouth like a mealy pippin ; a phrase, truly, that hath stomach in 
it, but how much brains ? 

Let us see. It implies that a certain immensely important mental 
process resembles the bodily process in the digestion of food. As 
the phrase is employed mainly in practical advice on the mental regi- 
men, it implies an analogy profitable for practical purposes. Now we 
propose to show that the resemblance, as a mere speculative feature, is 
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very slight, and, as a practical feature (to put it Irish-wise), is much less 
than none at all—is a positive and perilous difference. 

The mental process indicated we presume to be, for instance, the fol- 
lowing : All or several parts of a tree being perceived, one of the per- 
ceptions (that which marks it as a willow) separates (di-gests) itself from 
the rest, remains in the mind, recalls certain previous perceptions (as of 
other willows, and of the streams usually near), and associates (assimi- 
lates) itself permanently with these previous perceptions. The word 
‘* digestion” commonly covers this entire process. Now, between this 
series and the corresponding physiological one we notice the following 
relations. Bodily digestion is purely spontaneous, and this ‘‘ mental 
digestion” is partly so. The former, left to itself, builds up the bodily 
fabric into due proportion of bone, tissue, muscle, fat ; but the latter 
seldom or never does such healthful work with the mind. In the for- 
mer, when in normal action, any application of the will disturbs and 
hinders ; in the latter, co-operation of the will is not only profitable but 
necessary—and not only so, but its repeated, vigorous, regular action is 
necessary. What wider differences, for purposes of life, could well ex- 


ist? What advice more harmful, or at least less useful could possibly be 
given to the young student, than that hinted in the phrase which we are 
demolishing. 


4 
If, in due docility, the pupil accepts the figure as true, he quietly 


trusts to some spontaneous working of the mental organism to purge 
and build up its own self ; and hence, he simply lets the machine alone. 

But what is the actual consequence of letting it alone? What ‘‘di- 
gestion” is the tough, crude, raw concrete of nature likely to undergo? 
We groan in our (professional) bowels of compassion at the bare re- 
membrance of it. 

In the first place, any new item of knowledge would call up from 
his previous acquisitions only a very few of the many thoughts with which 
it should associate (assimilate) itself ; and this number would probably 
grow less and less, till too small for the commonest, coarsest judgments 
and acts of daily life. Then, again, these associations would grow more 
and more trivial and incidental, such as make the daily gossip ; or they 
would be merely abstract, bookish, pedantic, and thus often as worthless 
as table-gossip, and less genial ; or they would prove merely profes- 
sional, and hence narrow ; or again, in minds supplied with good and 
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valuable thoughts, through happy surroundings of objects and books 
and intellectual companionship, these associations would tumble in 
and out, and flounder about without system or order; and at length 
grow incoherent, impertinent to the main subject of the moment's 
thought, and useless for all the purposes of the man. Also, the will, 
by its very inaction, soon loses sway over the perceptions and mental as- 
sociations, and hence loses all power to arrest or repair the sure and 
conscious decay. Happily, with most men, the needs and desires of 
practical life—the profession, the trade, the office—compel the will to 
regular vigorous action in combining plans, removing obstacles, discov- 
ering new expedients ; and hence comes a steady, healthy growth of the 
special mental faculties employed ; but meanwhile the remaining powers 
must dwindle. 

All this is the natural, sure result of letting the mental processes alone ; 
and letting them alone is the sure result of faith in their taking care of 
themselves ; and this pernicious faith is fostered by the phrase at the 
head of our article. 

Don’t trust it, young student! The mind holds no gastric juice to 
dissolve, no force to absorb or distribute its vital food. Will—earnest, 
vigorous, conscious will—exerted daily, orderly, concentratively on all 
subjects worth the effort—this is indispensable. For some men cir- 
cumstances have stimulated this will, and made them, without school or 
friendly hint, robust, powerful natures, swaying the moral, commercial, 
financial elements around them ; but circumstances have killed more 
men than they have reared. To meet these very circumstances success- 
fully, you need all this preparation at the start. Whatever object chal- 
lenges your curiosity or your ambition, or any nobler instincts, analyze 
it thoroughly, ascertain thoroughly its values, seek thoroughly the causes 
and means to its procural. Fix these in your memory by attention, by 
frequent recalling, by comparing them with the result of each new obser- 
vation or experience. 


“So build we up the being that we are ! 
Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things 
Shall we be wise—perforce !” 





Read, and You Will Know. 


Reap, AND You Witt Know. 


HE great object of the primary school is acknowledged to be, not 

so much to furnish the pupil with the little learning set down in 

the primers, as to put him in the way of acquiring knowledge for 

and by himself—to put him in that state of mind which will impel him 

to go on and on, growing in knowledge and wisdom so long as he shall 
live. 

That this object is not attained, as a rule, is sadly apparent. The great 
mass of children, on leaving school, do not go on in the way in which 
they have been started. Their circumstances in life make it all but impos- 
sible for them to do so if they wish to, which few of them do ; and the 
few that do become eminent for ability or learning, owe it less often to 
their continuing in the way of the schools than to their striking out in 
a way of their own, for which their schooling too often affords them 
little or no preparation. 

Thousands, painfully conscious of the inadequateness of their school- 
training, attribute their lack of knowledge, and of ability to get knowledge, 
to some deficiency in the amount of their schooling, not to any fault in 
the quality of it. Others, with the same experience, do not hesitate to 
charge the cause directly to the inadequateness of the school course to 
secure the end nominally sought for ; and they are more than half right. 
The artificial methods of the schools, the artificial standards which they 
set up, and their suppression of some of the most precious of the in- 
stincts of childhood, are great, if not the chief causes of the many 
failures in life that education, so-called, seems powerless to prevent. 

The ordinary pupil enters school with a greater or smaller, but never 
insignificant, stock of facts and experiences, which have come to him in 
the natural way. He has senses untrained but not inactive, and mental 
faculties, likewise untrained, but not less active so far as they have been 
developed. His hunger for knowledge has been aroused, but not 
satisfied. 

Does the school accept the foundation thus laid, and build on it—en- 
deavoring at once to stimulate and to satisfy the child’s natural desire for 
knowledge, and to train all his faculties to alertness, activity, and cer- 
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tainness of action? Notatall. It ignores his first steps, disregards his 
natural desires, and frowns upon hishabits. It puts a book into his hands 
and says: ‘‘Thisis A. You learn this letter and all the other letters, 
and by-and-by you will be able to read. ‘Read, and you will know.’” 

The child sets to work, more or less diligently, to master the conven- 
tional signs by which he is to be made a participator in the recorded 
experiences of others. But it is dull work, and the promised knowledge 
is afar off. Meanwhile he has a restless desire for experiences of his own 
getting. The world is new to him, anda thousand curious and won- 
derful things are everywhere inviting his notice. But he must not look 
atthem. Seeing things and thinking about them conflict with the task 
inhand. Inattention to the printed page—which is commonly rapt at- 
tention to something else—is a violation of the school code not to be 
forgiven. Asa dutiful pupil, the child must abandon his skirmishing 
with nature, and fall into line for dri/. So he shuts up his senses— 
stultifies himself. Perhaps he becomes so abnormally stupid that he 
can study a spelling lesson on the way to school, or with introverted 
vision repeat the multiplication-table in the very face of the sun. But 
by the time he has brought himself to this deplorable condition and 
become, in common school parlance, a promising student, his school- 
life ends, and he goes to work for a living. He may now be able to 
spend some few minutes a day in what is called study, but under many 
disadvantages. He has ten opportunities for gaining knowledge by di- 
tect observation, to one by reading. But he has been taught to read, if 
he would know. .He is not in the habit of seeking knowledge at pri- 
mal sources, and is almost incapable of accurate and intelligent obser- 
vation. So, unless he begins again, and re-acquires what his school 
training took from him or suppressed, he goes through life deaf and 
blind, acquiring only what is thrust upon him, and, with a whole world 
to learn from, is ever regretting his lack of opportunities. 

“Read, and you will know” is not bad advice, provided the knowledge 
desired can really be got that way, and in no way more directly. But, 
unfortunately, the most of those who have assumed to make books for 
the instruction of the young have read for their knowledge the books of 
other would-be teachers, who read for theirs. And as the original 
writers not unfrequently wrote what was not true, the successive genera- 
tions of readers have read mofto know. And the habit of mind begot bya 
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continual turning to books for information has been any thing but favor- 
able to the discovery of new knowledge, or the correction of old errors, 

Learning to read is a necessary, but not necessarily the first, step in 
education. Habits of accurate and intelligent observation, quick-wit- 
tedness, common sense founded upon a knowledge of common things 
and phenomena, and a restless desire to know—which is the birthright 
of every child—are worth more without the ability to read, than the 


ability to read is without them ; and we doubt the wisdom of any course 


of elementary instruction which neglects the former to devote the whole 
time and attention to the latter ; especially since it has been demonstrated 
that all that is now taught in the primary schools can be more quickly 
and easily imparted when the chief attention is given to other and more 
important elements of education. 


VACATION. 


E treat our minds and bodies worse than we do our pianos and 

paint brushes. We acknowledge that the strings of the one 

and the bristles of the other get fatigued with too constant use, and we 

wisely lay them aside to rest. Butthe mind? Oh, that must be eter- 
nally on the gud vive/ 

Inhuman sophistry! The Maker ordained repose, zsthetic recupe- 
ration, rest. He made the garniture of the hills beautiful, that they 
might catch the eye and allure us to explore the hidden vista. He 
shrouded matter under myriads of forms, that we might never tire of 
sameness. He created the mind of man multiform in its development, 
that man himself might be an epitome of variety, self-sustaining, recu- 
perating. 

But we, poor fools, refiise to drink of the cup of recuperation when 
the draught is most needed. We will not each give up the pursuit 
which interests us, and resign ourselves to repose—needful alike to mind 
and body. We harp on one string, and complain of its eternal same- 
ness, Change the tune; play on something else. Adopt the excellent 
philosophy of the child, who intuitively changes his playthings. Rest. 
To-morrow you will be surprised at the magnificence of creation, You 
will then work, but you will call it play. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


R. EDITOR : In the May No. of the Montuty there is an article 

entitled Unintellectual Arithmetic, in which the writer condemns 

the ‘‘ approved” methods of teaching this most interesting and profitable 
science. 

In the example introduced he insists that in the kind of analysis used 
the pupil works from one formula ; that the order of thinking is pre- 
scribed for him to the exclusion of all original methods. 

Is it possible to solve any problem without a formula? If so, we yield 
the question ; but if not, we venture most respectfully to dissent from 
the views of the writer. 

There must be a formula in the solution of every question ; and the 
“approved” method of solution, it seems to us, is the very one to de- 
velop that originality which the writer thinks is excluded. 

If the object of a scientific education is to establish habits of quick, 
accurate, connected, and profound thought, and to give understanding 
and skill in the application of principles in all the practical duties and 
business of life, it seems to us that no means should be spared to se- 
cure that result. We insist, therefore, that as early as possible, in teaeh- 
ing children, the impression be given that Arithmetic has but one ele- 
mentary idea—the idea of the unit 1—and that every other thought is 
connected with and flows from it. 

If, in the study of Mental Arithmetic, the process of reasoning is re- 
duction to unity, the pupil is taken at once to the first thought, to the 
fundamental principle ; he looks at his question from within, and con- 
templates all the steps of his progress with their connections and rela- 
tions, thus developing and strengthening his faculties by obliging him 
to be accurate in his expressions, logically correct in his reasoning, clear 
in his deductions, and certain and sure in his results. 

Take the very example given by the writer. To analyze and follow to 
a logical conclusion the reasoning from unity requires close, connected 
thought, accurate expression, and clearness of comprehension. To 
work from one formula is impossible, for the formula changes with 
every variety of question ; but the idea of reduction to unity is a funda- 
mental one, which, when it takes possession of the student, enables him 
to originate innumerable ways of shortening the process by which he 
comes to a conclusion. 

To put this kind of analysis to a test, he proposes to give the example 
toa business man. In reply, we say that he would be no more likely 
to shorten the solution, nor as much so, as one thoroughly trained ac- 
cording to the method which the writer condemns. 

As an illustration, the following question was proposed in a country 
store. A had drawn from the lumber-yard 1000 feet of boards, the 
boards being one inch in thickness. How many feet of boards must 
B draw § inch in thickness that the loads may be equal? Several 


— men puzzled their brains for an hour without reaching a con- 
Clusion, 
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In the mean time a lad entered the store who had been thoroughly 
trained according to the most ‘‘approved” method, and, seeing their 
dilemma, relieved them as follows :—1000 feet one inch in thickness is 
equal to 8000 feet 4 inch in thickness ; 8000 feet } inch in thickness is 
equal to 4 of 8000 feet 2 inch in thickness, which is 1600 feet. If the 
training of this boy was normal training into abnormal stupidity, we 
wish for the benefit of our youth there were more of it. 

It is very true children can be made to operate according to traditional 
rules which they do not understand any more than the master mason, 
when showing an apprentice how to make a right-angled triangle with a 
string divided by knots into lengths of three, four, and five feet, under- 
stood the Pythagorean problem. Such training may enable one to get 
along very well with many computations in practical life, but he would 
be at a loss to help himself when a case comes to which he cannot ex- 
actly apply his rule. 

To show the folly of employing the favorite analytical method, the 
writer introduces an example solved by a normal class, who were sur- 
prised to find there was a shorter method which he introduces. If this 
be true, we think it reflects great discredit either on the class or their 
teacher, for we do insist that the system is the one above all others to 
develop originality. 

We think, too, that this system thoroughly carried out leads a class 
to the discovery of relations not obvious, and to the invention of time- 
saving combinations, and gives them a mastery over the subject both by 
composition and decomposition. 

Analysis, instead of taking the pupil around the circumference, takes 
him directly to the centre of the difficulty—to the first truth, from which, 
step after step, with clear conceptions and accuracy of expression, he 
may proceed logically with his reasoning till he reaches the conclusion. 
As an exercise in exact reasoning, instead of being a ‘‘ milk diet,” we 
believe the solution of questions in Mental Arithmetic is not less valu- 
able than geometrical demonstration—and preferabie even, in that it is 
purely mental, having no diagram to aid the mind in the process. 

We feel it may be safely asserted that whatever in the present methed 
of teaching the science of numbers in our schools distinguishes it from 
that of thirty years ago, is mainly attributable to the introduction of the 
very principle of analysis which the writer condemns. And for this ser- 
vice we say, in the language of another, let the name of Warren Colburn 
be inscribed in letters of gold over the doors of ever school-house in 
the land. E. H. Hattocx. 


DiscurstvEnEss is a real danger. To do one thing well, does unde- 
niably give the power of going on acquiring more knowledge, making 
it exact, and using it. And schools and universities must still aim at 
concentration and excellence, if they are to turn out men of power. But 
this is not attained by an exclusive curriculum, but by a reasonably 
comprehensive and elastic one ; by making it possible for a more varied 
excellence to be attained. I hold that a boy is best educated by learn- 
ing something of many things, and much of something: and that a 
man of the highest education ought to know something of everything, 
and everything of something. 
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NITED STATES.—A critical comparison of the school systems 

of the different States and cities of the Union, with their results, 
_ would be extremely interesting and valuable. But it is something to be 
hoped for, not attained, under the present order, or rather disorder, of 
things. School officers differ so widely in the matter they report, and 
the manner of reporting, that even when they pretend to give statistics, 
their facts and figures are so divergent in character, that they afford no 
common ground for comparison. Of course the Superintendents are 
not to be blamed for this confusion, though it lies in their power to 
remedy it. They report what their local laws require of them. Nev- 
ertheless, if they would all agree upon some uniform plan of statistical 
summary, which would make possible a comparison of the school sta- 
tistics of all the States and cities, the local authorities, we believe, 
would freely grant them the necessary facilities for obtaining the facts. 
A little concert of action might thus easily make our public school re- 
ports something more profitable and satisfactory than the heterogeneous 
jumbles of diverse statistics that we now have. In view of this, 
the National Association of School Superintendents, at their convention 
this summer, could not find a more profitable subject for consideration 
than the following : 

What form of statistical summary can be adopted to facilitate a com- 
parison of the school systems of the several States and cities of the Union ; 
and which, by making possible a yearly summary of the educational work 
of the whole country, will give to local school-reports a national value ? 


BOSTON.—The census of 1865 makes the population of Boston 
192,354 ; we may call it now, in round numbers, 200,oco. The nura- 
ber of children between 5 and 15 years of age, May 1, 1867, was 
36,030. For the education of these the city provided 283 schools, 3 
of which were high schools, 21 grammar schools, and 259 primary 
schools. The average number of pupils enrolled in these schools dur- 
ing 1867 was 28,126, or 78 per cent. of the number between 5 and 15. 
Besides these, 3,898 were in attendance at private and sectarian schools, 
making the number of school-children in the city about one-fifth of the 
entire population. The number of teachers employed in the public 
schools was 630—males 67, females 563. THe average number of pu- 
pils in daily attendance was 26,265, or 94 per cent. of the number en- 
rolled. ‘The average number to a regular teacher was, in high schools, 
30; in grammar schools, 46 ; in primary schools, 48. The salaries of 
head masters range from $3,000 to $4,000 a year; of masters, from 
$2,400 to $3,000 ; of sub-masters, $1,800 to $2,200 ; ushers, assistants, 
primary teachers, etc., receive from $1,600 down to $550. Special 
teachers receive from $310, the lowest paid to sewing teachers, to $3,000, 
paid to the instructor of vocal and physical culture. The aggregate of 
salaries paid last year was $492,796, an increase of nearly $90,000 on 
the preceding year. The total expenditure for school purposes was 
$781,280. The cost for each pupil, taking as a basis of computation 
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the average number belonging, was, for tuition, $17.53 ; for every thing, 
$24. 16—an increase for the year of $3.40. The summary of statistics 
given by Mr. Philbrick is full, well digested, and intelligible. It might 
be profitably imitated by superintendents generally. 


NEW YORK.—The report of Superintendent Randall, for the year 
ending December 31, 1868, is a model of its kind ; but the kind is a 
very bad one. Its main purpose seems to be to prove how much pala- 
ver can be passed off as a report without exposing any facts. Under the 
head of statistics, we are given the number of schools and departments, 
certain figures purporting to show the number of children in the several 
grades of schools, the average attendance—and that is all. It is suffi- 
cient, however, to reconcile one to the absence of any more statistics of 
the kind. The number of school-buildings under the charge of the 
board is 94, containing 187 distinct departments, or schools. Of these, 
44 are grammar schools for boys; 45 for girls; and 7 for boys and 
girls ; 55 are primary departments, and 36 are primary schools. The 
number of children reported as enrolled in these schools is 192,110, 
with an average daily attendance of 82,335. There were, besides, eve- 
ning, normal, and corporate schools, which swelled ‘‘ the whole number 
taught” to 226,187, and the average daily attendance to 96,294. 

The population of New York, at the time of the last census (1860), 
was a little over 800,000. It is now estimated to be between 900,000 
and 1,000,000. ‘Taking the latter number as a basis of calculation, and 
the ratios those obtained by census, the number of children and youth 
in the city between 5 and 20 years of age is somewhat short of 
250,000 ; and the number between 5 and 15, not more than 180,000. 
Seventy-eight per cent. of the school population of Boston were enrolled 
in the public schools. Allowing as high a rate of attendance in the New 
York schools, which no one will seriously claim, the ‘‘ whole number 
taught” could not have exceeded 140,000. Mr. Randall reports over 
190,000 in the ward schools alone, and in all the schools 226,187 ! 

Our worthy governor told us last winter that our school accommoda- 
ticns were insufficient ; that thousands of children were turned away 
unable to gain admission. From our own observation we were inclined 
to think the governor in the right ; and only last month we seriously ad- 
vocated the erection of a large number of new schools. But Mr. Ran- 
dall’s figures show that the public schools, so far from being insufficient, 
are actually teaching all the children there are in the city between 5 and 
15 years of age, and 50,000 more! And this, too, while upward of 
50,000 of the children of the city are claimed as enrolled in private 
and church schools. But this is not all ; 226,187, the ‘‘ whole num- 
ber taught” in the public schools last year, exceeds the number of chil- 
dren and youth in the city, between 5 and 20 years of age, by more than 
20,000! And yet, such is the perversity of human kind, that there are 
people (and we confess to having been among the number) who really 
think that the schools are not doing all that might properly be expected 
of them, or, as Mr. Randall mildly and modestly puts it : 

‘* Notwithstanding these gratifying assurances, which have been re- 
peated from year to year, in the reports from this department, of continued 
advancement in all those requisites which are deemed essential to superior 
scholarship, effective discipline, and faithful and successful teaching, se- 
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rious doubts have not unfrequently been expressed, by those not familiar 
with the practical details of our system, in reference to the strict accuracy 
of these high and persistent commendations. It has seemed incredible 
to them that so great a degree of excellence and efficiency, so uniform a 
standard of high scholarship, and such harmonious and successful re- 
sults as are thus continuously chronicled, could be attained undera system 
so apparently complicated as our own, and through agencies so apparently 
diversified. Entertaining these views, they are compelled to infer that 
the natural partiality of those long intimately associated with that sys- 
tem had insensibly led to an exaggerated, if not wholly ideal estimate 
both of its capabilities and actual results ; and that a more close and 
accurate survey of its condition and practical working, by indifferent 
and disinterested persons of competent experience, skill, and judgment, 
would develop far different and less satisfactory results. 

‘« Fortunately,” Mr. Randall has the satisfaction of adding, ‘‘ we have 
been enabled during the past two years to submit the system, in all its 
parts, to this most satisfactory and searching ordeal. Delegations and 
committees from the chief cities of the United States, composed of 
their most eminent citizens, of large and varied experience in the edu- 
cational field, from the State Legislature, and from the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, have made a thorough inspection and minute exami- 
nation of our schools and the system of which they form a part. The 
verdict which they have, with entire unanimity, rendered, can scarcely 
fail to produce conviction in the minds of the most incredulous.” 

We are not incredulous. We believe it all—and more too. Never- 
theless it would have been convenient, not to say gratifying, if Mr. Ran- 
dall had fortified his polysyllabic eulogy by a few facts—enough, say, to 
enable one to put to shame those cavilling people who persist in doubt- 
ing the excellence and efficiency of such an admirable system. 

The number of teachers employed in the several schools and depart- 
ments during the past year was 2,206, of whom 176 were men. The 
average number of pupils to a teacher, according to the official count, 
must have been more than a hundred—a number incredibly large, not- 
withstanding Assistant Superintendent Calkins reports a primary school 
in which ‘‘ one feacher had two hundred and sixty-nine children belonging 
to her class!” The salaries of teachers in New York range consider- 
ably lower than in Boston. The principals of the grammar schools for 
boys receive from $2,250 to $3,000; the vice-principals, $2,000 ; the 
male assistants an average not exceeding $1,400 ; and the female assist- 
ants an average not exceeding $725. The principals of the grammar 
schools for girls are paid from $1,200 to $1,700; the vice-principals, 
$1,100, and the assistants an average of $650. The principals of pri- 
mary schools receive from $1,000 to $1,500; the vice-principals, from 
$900 to $1,000, and the assistants an average of $500. The minimum 
salary is $400. Increase of salary between the limits named is depend- 
ent upon the average attendance, not, as in the Boston schools, upon 
length of service. ‘This unwise’ provision is a fruitful source of the ly- 
ing figures that we have noticed. All sorts of devices are employed by 
principals to swell their ‘‘ averages ;” and we have known serious dif- 
liculty to arise between principals and assistants because of the latter's 


refusal to report pupils ‘‘ present” on holidays and other occasions when 
there was no school. 
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Of course, as a trifling over-count of a hundred thousand, or so, in 
the ‘‘ total number taught,” only adds a million of dollars to the resources 
of the Board of Education, it is not to be presumed that they have any 
interest in countenancing the sophistication of school statistics. 


CINCINNATI.—In 1864 the population of Cincinnati was 186,000. 
As the increase during the preceding four years was 15,000, we may 
safely estimate the present population at 200,000. The number reported 
between 5 and 21, September, 1866, was a little over 100,000—one- 
half the entire popSlation! The number between 6 and 16, was 
56,584. The report of the city superintendent for the year ending June 
30, 1867, contains a good many elaborate tables, but no summary. 
This is to be regretted, partly because its absence makes it very difficult 
to arrive at any general or comparative view of the schools of the city, 
but still more because a good many errors or discrepancies in the tables, 
that might have been and probably would have been discovered and 
corrected in making the summary, still stand to perplex the reader. 
For example, the number of pupils enrolled in the schools during the 
year is given on page 21 as 24,849. Table No. 1, page 89, makes it 
24,249. Table No. 2, page go, gives an aggregate of 25,737, and still 
other figures are given in other places. These little errors in adding are 
of no great consequence in themselves ; but they are troublesome, and, 
what is worse, they cast a suspicion on the accuracy of all the other sta- 
tistics given. The average number reported as belonging to the public 
schools during 1867, is 18,357, and the average daily attendance, 17, 323. 
This leaves nearly 40,000 children between 6 and 16 years of age to be 
otherwise accounted for. The number reported in private and church 
schools is between 18,000 and 20,000, with an average attendance be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000, The number between 6 and 16, every day 
absent from school, is therefore fully equal to the number in the public 
schools. Only 455 of those enrolled in the public schools were 16 or 
older ; 2,724 were between 13 and 16; 7,223 were between 10 and 13; 
and 13,544, or over 56 per cent. of the whole, were between 6 and 10. 
The average age of pupils in the primary schools was 8.8 years ; in the 
intermediate schools, 13.8 ; in the high schools, 16.1 years. The num- 
ber of teachers employed was 398, one-sixth of whom were men. The 
average number of pupils to a teacher, in all the schools, was 42. The 
salary of high-school principals is $2,420; of first assistants, $1,960 ; of 
the other assistants, from $600 to $1,500. The principals of intermediate 
schools receive from $1,800 to $2,100; first assistants, from $1,200 to 
$1,500; female assistants, from $600 to $800. The principals of pri- 
mary schools get from $1,600 to $1,900 ; the first assistants, from $1,000 
to $1,300; the female assistants, from $500 to $700. The aggregate 
of teachers’ salaries last year was $290,000. The total expenditures for 
school purposes was $417,586. The average cost for each pupil, on 
the basis of enrollment, was, for tuition, $11.60; for all purposes, 
$16.70. On the basis of the average number belonging, it was, for tui- 
tion $15.74 ; for all purposes, $22.75. 


PeterssurG, Va., leads the Old Dominion in the way of public edu- 
cation. The city authorities have just organized a board of education, 
who have begun the work of establishing a system of free public schools. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


‘“« TN the School-Room”® sets forth the gleanings of a long life of pro- 

I fessional study and experience, in a lively, semi-oracular style, that 
will command the attention of teachers perhaps more than any work of the 
kind ever before addressed to them. It will be read with pleasure, and, 
we doubt not, with profit, by hundreds to whom Mr. Hart is known 
only by name ; but with especial pleasure by the alumni of the Phila- 
delphia High School and of the New Jersey State Normal School, to 
whom it is specially dedicated, and very many of whom are teachers : 
the eminently sensible suggestions, counsels, criticisms, and directions 
to teachers contained in the several chapters being doubly pointed by 
the remembrance of the author's happy manner in the school-room. 
To the younger members of the teaching fraternity the record of the 
rich experience and ripe learning of Mr. Hart will read like a revela- 
tion; while to the older members, to whom the teacher’s duties and 
trials and achievements are more familiar, the work will prove in the 
highest degree suggestive—which, considering all things, is the highest 
success that could be hoped for in a work like this. 

No one will read the book without being impressed with the singular 
and wonderful developments of juvenile character that Mr. Hart has had 
to deal with in the course of his ‘‘ prolonged and varied experience,” and 
the skill which he has uniformly displayed in their management. And 
no one at all acquainted with the striking contrasts to be found in every 
Yankee school-room, will fail to recognize the accuracy of Mr. Hart’s 
descriptions, even in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Phrenology’”—a chapter, by 
the way, which, for all its humor and truthfulness as a school-room 
picture, seems strangely out of place ina work like this. We are no 
friend to phrenology—though the most complimentary and appreciative 
“character” we ever received cost us only two dollars, and from one of the 
great lights of the science at that—still, unless Mr. Hart was enjoying a 
sly fling at the Graded-Temperament System to be developed in Mr. 
Hecker’s new school, we cannot but think the chapter out of place in 
a work on the philosophy of education. The space might much more 
profitably have been devoted to a chapter on How to Create an Impres- 
sion; or, to one on The Evils of Professional Trickery, for which 
Mr. Hart’s known sentiments as well as his varied experience, eminently 
qualify him to do justice to. 

We should have been pleased, also, had he found space in his excel- 
lent ‘‘Counsels” to have said a few words to the young teacher in re- 
gard to social duties, public and private—especially in regard to that 
troublesome matter which is sure to beset him in some part of his 
career, namely, secre/ societies. We know of no one from whom advice 
in this matter would come with greater force. 

But it is hardly fair to devote so much space to semi-censure, when 
there is so much that demands commendation. The book begins 
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with the question, What is Teaching? and pursues the philosophy of 
education through some thirty chapters, ranging ‘‘ over the whole field 
of practical inquiry among professional teachers.” In the last chapter 
Mr. Hart discusses the question, ‘‘ What is Education?” and closes the 
work with the following definition, which, ‘‘if not perfect and exhaust- 
ive of the subject,” is thought, by Mr. Hart, to be ‘‘ both more com- 
prehensive and precise than those now afloat.” 

‘* Derrinition.—Education is developing in due order and propor- 
tion whatever is good and desirable in human nature.” 

The conciseness of this definition will strike every thoughtful reader. 
It is typical of the entire work. Mr. Hart’s forte is in getting great 
things into small compass. His success in this respect is marvellous, 
To be sure, it is generally, as in the present case, at the expense of the 
conventionalities of truth and grammar—but what of that? Point is 
the thing, especially in the teacher ; and Mr. Hart excels in point. He 
strips a thought of every thing, and gives you the naked sentence. If 
you fail to catch the idea, it is your fault, not his. 

On the point of the definition—that is, that education is the develop- 
ing of all the good and desirable parts of human nature in their due 
order and proportion—‘‘ all educators are substantially agreed.” So Mr. 
Hart tells us on page 32, and it must be so. Still, that phrase ‘‘ good 
and desirable” troubles us. It implies the existence of other parts of 
human nature that are bad and undesirable ; and some, too, that, 
though good, may not be desirable, and possibly some desirable parts 
that are not good. What is the teacher to do under such circumstanccs? 
If only the good and desirable parts are to be developed, who shall de- 
cide which they are and what their due proportion is? And isn’t it 
slightly presumptuous to say that any of the parts of human nature, de- 
veloped in their due order and proportion, are not good ?—as though 
the Creator didn’t exactly know what was wanted when He made man, 
and so left it to the schoolmasters to develop the creature required bya 
sort of Darwinian process of ‘‘ selection.” And then what is the school- 
master to do with the undesirable parts, while he is developing the 
good ones? Must he ‘‘ weed” them out, as the breeder does his unde- 
sirable pigs and puppies? Really Mr. Hart should have been more 
explicit, even if less brief,.on this important point. 

But these little omissions detract nothing from the value of the book, 
which is destined, as we intimated before, to be extremely popular. 
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